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For the Intelligencer. 
7 which they are exposed from this quarter? The 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, number of nove ls, romances, tales, &c. which are 

ee) ' - . | daily issuing from the press, in all our large cities 

a aracteristies of the present age, 1s . =" an ae 

One of the char I , almost exceeds belief—and their pernicious effects 

the facility with which, every v: ariety of information 
, rd te e public. Knowledge instead of 

is presented a 7 ri saakiaititiaaaie ach well being of individuals—can scarcely be estimated. 
o the few whose circumstances or op- 

being confined to P| How m: iny unhappy criminals have traced their 


> t vor its acquisition—is now acces- 
portunities may favor i ~ | downfall, to the reading of tales of crime and blood- | 
sible to all. Books of a velue and character which 


once commanded a price, so high as to render their 


upon the morals of the community, and upon the | 


shed, dressed up in all the livery which the imagi- 
nation could invent? How many innocent, unsus- 
possession ine onvenient to the great mass, are now pecting minds have been first seduced from the paths 
otfered at prices so ork i pis to be aro the of virtue, by being familiarized with the vices and 
reac - of aust * a ween IS a : oe vale m iden av o follies of the manOS s and heroines who figure in no- 
indeed inany part ofaropewhich seme va wae apd romances "How many” vitrous mind 
me | as ridge 3 Sica dit: aaad dared reg i ive ‘ain enervate ‘d by indoles nee in the per rusal ol 

_ ee light and trifling literature, and their energies de- 
eral circulation, and at: a price Surprisingly low. ‘The stroyed for the more noble and profound pursuits of 
productions of the human mind, are thus made, as science, or for the still higher pursuits of religion.— 
it were, common property for the whole reading | ‘These evil resulis, may be less obvious than those 
world—restrictions whether from prohibitory laws, . : 


which follow the use of intoxicating drinks, or the 
or from high prices, are in a great measure remove “dl, 


indulgence in any other propensity which affects the 
and knowledge finds free course. This 1 % all well ; physical as well as the moral being—but they are 
and marks one feature in this age of enlightenment - . 
and reform. 

But as in all human arrangements, there are im- 
perfections, so is itin this. ‘The good is combined 
with the evil. The very means whereby useful 
knowledge is thus promoted, when directed in a 
wrong channel, constitutes one of the greatest evils 
under which society can suffer. If writers and pub- 
lishers, were all wise, honest and upright, then, in- 
deed, would the’ results of the present system be 
incaleulably benefici: al. But unhappily for mankind, 
exalted talent*are too apt to be mius-applicd—and 
the love of gain prompts those who possess them 
to exert them for the worst purposes. Hence itis 
that works of fiction, which address themselves to 
the lower propensities of our nature, and which ex- | 
cite the imagination, without improving the intel- 
lect or the heart, are issued with unprecedented ra- tention to the subject of education? ‘This important 
pidity. | concern, so interesting to the welfare of our religious 

There is in the human mind a strong love of the | society, has been too much overlooked. It appears 
marvellous, which often make s fiction more accepta- | to me that more active and eflicient measures are re- 
ble than fact. Writers, aware of this, turn it to| quired than have as yet been adopted, in order to 
their own ends—and publishers are eager to put rescue the eause of education among ourselves from 
forth such productions, as will foster this depraved | the sickly and languishing condition into which 11 
appetite. A popular taste is thus formed and the | has fallen, I know of no object that can more pro- 
productions even of great minds, aretoo often mould-| perly interest the feelings, or more usefully occupy 
ed to suit it, instead of being exerted to uproot it, | the labors of the youthful and intelligent portion of 
and more substantial alimentin | our members. ‘These, duly appreciating the advan- 


not the less real, 

A pernicious book, will as surely produce mental 
and moral disease—as that a pernicious drug will 
give rise to its peculiar physical effects. If some 
bold reformer, with his heart warmed upon this sub- 


arising from the reading of pernicious books—he 
would probably make outa case, scarce ly inferior in 
magnitude and linport ince to that of the effects of in- | 


large a share of public attention, Se 


- n 


For the Intelligencer. 

ON EDUCATION, 
Would it not well comport with the character and 
object of the Intelligencer, to devote a share of its at- 





and to present bette: 
its stead. But even in the higher order of literary | tages which they enjoy as regards the means of edu- 
works, which emanate from men and women of su-| cation, will, it is presumed, be disposed to extend 

} 


perior talents, there is too often a deficiene y of mor- their views beyond their own immediate circle, and 


al principle, and a disreeard for religious obligation, | to consider the situation of those who are fa 
which renders their productions worse than useless. | vored in this respect dea themselves. ‘The 
We may be delighted with the ehoiceness of the ties and privations with which many of their own 
language, and be dazzled with the brillianey of con-| class have to contend, while to them every avenue is 
ception, of these writers ; while the perusal of their ope ned and every facility afforde <i for the acquisition 
books, will afford us no substantial enjoyment, and | of useful knowledge, is a circumstance that will not 
will fail to elevate our sentiments or to improve | fail to ae its proper place in their salads. "Their 
our hearts. Itis only where talents are combined | sympathies being thus oes ‘ned, may 
with high moral attributes. and are consecrated to and successful efforts for meliorating the condition of 
Truth and Virtue that they ean add | their young contemporaries. by removing some of thi 
i obstacles that now lie in their path. ‘The sul ect of 


r less fa- 
| 


ye 
( ifficul- 


a 
| 
j 


le ad to time ly 


the cause 
true worth and dignity to the pursuits of literature— 


and be rendered available for the progress and hap- | education has peculiar claims on the attention of those 
piness of mankind. who are just entering on the active scenes of life, and 
When thus exerted, how vast is their influence | on whom must shortly devolve the support of thos 


for good. Seeing then, that such a mass of matter! moral and religious institutions that are essential to 
is constantly issuing from the press, that the pub-/| the welfare of society. I would therefore invite the 


to the solid and substantial, and that those who make | sent concern as one in which they are not only e pe- 
publishing a business, will of course consult their | cially interested, but in the promotion of which they 
gualified to afford the most valuable assistance. 


lic taste prefers the light superficial and _fictetious, | notice of the junior class of our members to the pre- 


own interest in catering for the popular appetite— are q 
does it not become those, who feel solicitous for the | It is not difficult to discover some mode in which we 
nioral and mental welfare of the young especially— | may enter with usefulness on this field of labor, nor 

look well to the characte: of the publications to determine the proper quarter in which we may 


which fall into their hands, and to exercise a degree | commence our operations, ‘The condition of many 


; | 
of vigilance proportionat ate to ie multiplie «d perils to 


ject were to take it in hand, and investigate the evils | 


toxicating liquorg, which . ave of late claimed so 
i 


0 f our brethren in distant and isolated situations can- 
not but furnish a topic for reflection, which if rightly 
| pursued may lead to some practical results, highly 
| advantageous to all parties. T’riends in remote lo- 
| calities, widely separated from each other, and de- 
‘barred from the benefits of frequent intercourse, la- 
|bor under disabilities with regard to the means of 
education, which they who reside in cities and pop- 
| ulous neighborhoods can searcely comprehend. ‘The 
condition of our fellow-members thus situated de- 
mands our brotherly attention eh Sy mpathy, and if 
the proper feeling were aroused, we might perceive 
that more is in our power to pe Dein for counteract- 
ing and lessening those inconveniences, than would, 
perhaps, at first sight appear practicable. When our 
minds are warmly enlisted in favor of any object, we 
are seldom at a loss for some means by which our 
partiality and favorable intentions may be rendered 

) CONSPicuous,. 

| It will be proper to remark, that the female branch 
|of our Yearly Meeting has of late given much atten- 
tion to this subject, and has appointed committees of 
women Friends to obtain and diffuse information 
relative to the condition and exigencies of society, 
particularly in some of its remote parts, with regard 
to the existing means of education. ‘The details fur- 
| nished through this source, and which will be found 
to be corroborative of the views above stated, will, it 
is believed have a tendency to excite a more lively 
| fecling as well as a more general action in favor of 
| this object. Nor have women Friends in their in- 
| quiries on this head,.confined themselves to mere 
statistics, but as far as their pee uni: iry resources 
would permit have endeavoured to supply the wants 
,Ol society iu many places, by the distribution of 
books, the promotion of libraries and the establish- 
ment and improvement of schools. ‘Their zealous 
and well-directed efforts in this respect are entitled 
not only to the approbation, but to the active coipe- 
ration of men Friends. “We hope to be enabled at 
an early day to lay before the readers of the Intelli- 
veneer some interesting statements of the proceedings 
of women Friends in the prosecution of this laudable 


| 


concern. 

"The desien of the foregoing observations is to en- 
courage private enterprise and beneficence in behalf 
of the cause of education. ‘The presuined duty of 
society on this subject should not be allowed to su- 
aie ide individual action; and in eases of public 
ne al ‘cL or supine ness, the latter means are especially 
demande 1. 

li is by such evidences of brotherly concern that 
feelings of amity are establ shed, that the distant 
branches of sociely become more closely united, and 
that the bonds of mutual reevard and of christian fel- 
low ship are stre nethened and enlare d I isa stri- 
king peculiarity of a generous mind, especially of a 
mind imbued with christian tenderness, when tt con- 
templates the blessings which it enjoys, and of w 
it feels itself to be an unworthy recipient, to indulge 
t fervent desire that others mav become participators 
with it in the favors thus libera!l!y bestowed. Such 

mind cannot wrap itself up in the selfish possession 
of its own privileges, without endeavouring to extend 
tho , privileg ~ to othe rs so far as jtsS abilities will 


permit, and their situation and circumstances will 


If Friends in the country, as well as in other 
ices who feel the embarrassments alluded to, would 
make their wants known, I cannot allow myself to 
doubt that the appeal would be responce d to in the 
proper Spirit an i with corres} nding proots of liber- 
ality on the part of many, on whom a_ bountiful 
Providence has conferred notonly the means, but the 
disposition, to do roo l, and especk uly to the house- 
hold of faith, What more in accordance with—what 
more conducive to the abjects of religious associa- 
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tion than this? When it is considered that the 
cause of education is of vast and paramount import- 
ance to the present and future interests of society, 
it is to be earnestly hoped that an increased attention 
will be bestowed on this subject. Among the vari- 


ous occasions that give rise to energetic enterprise, [| play of qualities such as we are accustomed to love | tor’s farms. 


trust that this concern will not be forgotten, and that 
a plant of so much promise, and which, if properly 
cultivated, would be productive of so much goor 
fruit, will not be suffered to fall into decay under the 
withering blight of cold neglect. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

SHETLAND AND THE SHETLANDERS. 

In the remote and thinly peopled Shetland islands, 
where the higher classes of inhabitants in many In- 
stances residing far from each other, are nearly de- 
prived of society of their own rank, some families 
are accustomed to fill up their leisure with attention 
to the animal ereation in all the varieties within their 
reach. In almost every family, indeed, in the seclu- 
sion of these islands, the young devote much time 
and many eares to the domestie creatures necessari- 
ly dependent on them, and also to rearing and do- 
mesticating sundry animals, in general wild and un- 


interesting. Of the former class are the herds of 


ponies each family has to rear and maintain for the | 


farm work, in the absence of carts and roads—the 
cows which supply so many of our comforts—the 
weakly or deserted lambs, often taken home from the 
flocks by which the uninhabited islands and heathy 


hills are pastured—the geese and other tenants of | 


the poultry-yard, not to speak of those universal fa- 
vorites, dogs and cats, of which every Shetland 
household contains a goodly proportion. Some idea 
of what is meant by the latter may be gleaned from 
the fact, that at one of the country gentlemen's 
seats were lately domiciled all at once the following 
animals: a reindeer from the North Cape, which 
roamed about the lawn, and sought its stable with 
the cows; a seal of the larger species, which occu- 
pied a porch attached to the dwelling, and often in- 
truded herself up two flights of stairs, examining 


each apartment with the most anxious curiosity; a | 
sea-otter, whose region was the kitchen, whose play- | 


mate the shepherd's dog, and whose inveterate and 


not very endearing propensity it was to persist in| 


nestling in the servants’ bed, iustead of his own 
comfortable crib; a very fine Newfoundland dog, 
with which the seal had many amusing and blood 
less encounters in her native element; but the finest 
specimen of the canine race was a sui generis Shet- 
land doe, who afterwards pined and died, apparently 
of a broken heart for his master’s temporary ab- 
sence. ‘I'here was, moreover, a blue cat of the Per- 
sian breed from Archangel—a perfect treasure of her 
kind for gentleness and affeetion—and a piebald ra- 
ven from the Faroe isles; besides several gulls and a 
cormorant—all quite tame and domestic. Verily, 
the family had sufficient society —no need of balls, 


or dinners, or evening parties. 
sunshine enliven the winter day 
ried down in her sedan chair (alias, a hand-bar- 
row.,which she mounted with eagerness) to the excava- 
tion made for her use, into which the sea flowed 
each tide: and there we would watch her elegant 
gambols, or throw her the fish that had been provi- 
ded for her. Was the twilight lone, and hanging 
heavy ? the otter and Shetland doe were invited to 


the seal was car- 


the parlour, where they would engage in a game of 


romps. At first it was only on repeated encourage- 
ment that the dog would notice his young and play- 
ful companion, so inferior in height, although his 
match in strength and agility ; very spt edily, how- 
ever, both got equally energetic, and their gambols 
and wiles, sometimes uncouth, ofien elegant, always 
displaying the attitudes and propensities peculiar to 
each, would be kept up for a considerable time with 
untiring spirit. At length, temper being lost on both 
sides. the kitchen guest would be dismissed ; while 
the canine pet, soothed and caressed by his master, 
resigned himself to rest on the rug, where he would 
soon be joined by his inseparable friend and favorite, 
the gentle puss, who had stolen away when the ot- 
ter was permitted entrance, no doubt much disgusted 
and amazed that her beloved master and his family 
should have such tastes. ‘Thus are we accustomed 
tomake friends and companions of the lower ani- 
mals, and we are not ashamed to confess, that the 
loss of some of our playful and affectionate dumb 
friends has caused sincere sorrow, and, among the 





Did a glimpse of 


thinkingly sneer at, but which the gentle and ingeni- 
ous will recognise asnatural and grateful expressions 


of gratitude for submission unreserved and undeviat- | | 


ing, affection enduring and unequivocal, and the dis- 


'in our fellow-men. 


| Such being our opportunities for observation, and | 


oung people, many tears; which some may un- 
| 7 





such our experience, we trust a few more particular | 
notices and anecdotes of the animal kingdom in the | §Ppot- 
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Of the cow, we have little to say; she is staid 
and matronly, and well treated as she always de- 
serves to be; her milk, though small in quantity, is 
veculiarly rich, Oxen are almost always employed 
in the plough or the light cart used on the proprie- 
The ox is very sagacious, docile, pa- 
tient, and enduring. Only one we ever saw was in- 
veterately obstinate, and averse to labor. He was a 
young and beautiful animal, milk-white without a 
He used invariably to fall down when about 


Shetland islands will not be uninteresting, especially | be yoked, as if deprived of tfe use of his joints 


to the young. Weshall begin with the ponies. 


‘ Erie, it looks thick ; will there be snow, think | 


you ?’ says the laird to his principal assistant, as the 
shutters are closed and the candles lighted. 

‘No doubt of that sir,’ responds Eric; ‘the 
horses are come home.’ 

‘Have you let them in?’ 

‘Q yes sir; they are all in the yard,’ and forth- 


taken up, and followed by the whole family, goes 
out to see and welcome the shaggy servants, who 





ges to seek shelter and food during the approaching 
There are twelve, twenty, thirty, perhaps, 


| storm, 
A seanty 


so many as forty of them, old and young. ; 
meal of hay or coarse dried grass is given them, 
while the young people endeavour to keep the elder 
animals from sponging on the younger ; for when 
| their own share is finished, the old horses are very 
apt to be domineering and vicious to their own kind, 


‘as well as voracious, and sometimes kick off the 
| others, and injure them to the breaking of a limb.— 
| They therefore require to be watched when thus fed 
|in numbers together. 

Next morning the ground is covered with snow ; 
the ponies scrape the fleecy carpet with their feet, en- 
deavouring to obtain a mouthful; and morning and 
evening they receive from their protectors a spare 
meal as before. <A very stormy night is apprehend- 
ed, and some young or weakly foal, peradventure the 
pet of one of the little girls, walks into the kitchen, 
‘and there very qietly and demurely takes up his 
| quarters, to the great delight of the children, who run 
to feed him from time to time witl oat-cakes or po- 
| tatoes, and a draught of sweet warm milk, all which 
‘attentions he recetves with becoming gravity. 

‘The horses with us are never stabled: the side of 
a house, or of a stone wall, is all the shelter they re- 
eeive; and many of their companions are left to do 
‘as they best may on their native hills and shores, re- 
| ceiving, during a long snow, a handful of hay or 





| straw once every two or three days, and sustaining 
| their life chiefly by seeking the beach, and eating the 
| drift sea-weed, of which cows are also fond, and eat 
‘freely. We do not find that the horse is nearly so 
sagacious or affectionate as the cow, and is much 
| more selfish and obstinate. TLowever much he may 


be indulged or taken notice of, he very rarely dis- 


plays definite attachment or discriminating sagacity ; | 


he will, indeed, carry his rider safely home through 


'a thick mist or drifting snow, if the reins are resign- | 


ed tohim, thus in all probability avoiding a plunge in 
a snow wreath or a flounder in a quagmire; but so 
will any animal seek and find its native place, or the 
shed where it is accustomed to receive food, 

The Shetland pony, however, is docile, rarely vi- 


cious, and admirably adapted for the half savage life | 
he is doomed to lead in these islands, where even 
| steeds kept for the family’s use in riding receive lit- | 


‘tle better usage than the rest, and never know the lux- 
uries of currying, stabling, or supping on oats. Some 


! . ° 
| three or even thirty inches. 


‘ 


have come of their own accord from their hilly ran- | 


with the master, laying aside the book he had just | 


and no coaxing or beating would induce him to rise, 
so that it required five or six men to set him on his 
legs. Ile appeared in good plight, but aimost every 
body supposed he was really weak, so well did he 
i feign; till one day his owner came with a powerful 
| horse-whip and gave him a severe chastisement, to 
the no small surprise and seandal of the bystanders 
at the imagined cruelty of this procedure ; ‘however, 
ere long, the ox started up with the greatest agility, 
and that day worked steadily and vigorously, as he 


| had done indeed a few days before this fancy struck 


him. Next morning, however, again he lay as if 
dead or dying ; but the instant the author of his cas- 
tigation appeared at some distance coming towards 


‘him, he jumped up as before: this was often re- 


peated; but as his master could not be always at 
hand, and he was found utterly incorrigible, and not 





amenable to any other discipline whatever, he was 
reluctantly devoted to the knife. 

Last season after much procrastination, and with 
many regrets, we were compelled to sign the death- 
warrant of a very old and faithful servant, a work 
ox, who had reached his twenty-first year, and was 
sull, to all appearance, in possession of as much ac- 
tivity and vigour as ever. No animal could by pos- 
sibility be more docile, sagacious, and affectionate ; 


| he distinctly knew and acknowledged, under any 


cireumstances, the persons belonging to his owner’s 
| family or who were accustomed to drive him ; and he 
was so perfectly aware of what was required of him, 
that one would have imagined he understood human 
language. ‘Though it is a defect in the character of 
the lower class of Shetlanders, that they only value 
their animals for the use they can make of them, and 
| indulge in no sentiment towards even the most at- 

wched of their dumb dependants, yef of this animal 


-| all who knew him said he was sointelligent, as to be 
' 


able to do everything but speak; nor could any but 

| strangers be got to butcher him at last. so well was 
| he known, and so highly appreciated. I may just 
| add, that his flesh was finely flavoured and tender, as 
| well as fat, and that it is quite usual in Shetland to 
| keep both cows and oxen to the age of sixteen or 
| eighteen years before slaughtering them. 


| Who has not heard of the softness and fineness of 
| the Shetland wool? I do not know the reason of 
tts extreme softness. Is it the coarse scanty food, 
| or something peculiarin our herbage ? Or is it mere- 
ly the particular breed? Partly all these causes, 
limagine; forthe wool devenerates when the sheep 
are removed to more southerly latitudes, or to better 
pastures in their own. They are of small size—the 
mutton is highly flavoured and dark colored like the 
Welsh—the wool is of different shades of brown 
color, gray and black, as well as white. I trust the 
benevolent feelings of my readers will prompt them 
to more lively interest in this, the staple article of 
produce in these poor and lonely isles, when they 
| are informed, that, while the hardy adventurous fisher- 
}man seeks his livelihood onthe dangerous ocean, the 


or sup] | females of his family add materially to their too of- 
of these ponies are very diminutive ; the largest are| ten scanty resources, and, at least. always provide 

| about eleven hands: while some do not exceed thirty | their own clothing, by the produce of their knitting 
- = * =? 


One of the latter a dun | 
coloured mare of exquisite symmetry, could stand un-| industry within their reach. 


leed, the only remunerating branch of 


The wool is zo fine, 


which is, ine 


der adining table, and a lady who is‘rather pefife,could | that it may be spun into a thread as small as a cam- 


seat herself on its back without lifting her feet from | bric one, and this on a common lint wheel 


Some 


the ground, ‘This gentle and beautiful creature was | idea of this may be formed from the fact, that one 


‘lost by falling off a precipice, but the foal she had 
| with her was found and earefully nourished, and is 
still alive ; the same in color, but rather larger than 


thousand yards of thread are frequently spun from 
one ounce of wool, each thread being threefold or 
three thousand yards inall! Stockings knitted from 


itsdam. ‘The breed of ponies is degenerating with- | thread of this quality are so light and fine, as to be 
. = . = : 


in these few years; for the handsomest and best are 
usually exported. Only onecireumstance—and it is 
rather a melancholy one—is in favor of the breed, 
|namely, that the late severe seasons have carried off 
| the weakly ones in hundreds. ‘The trying and vari- 
lable Shetland winter may thus prove a necessary 
'and beneficial, though it may be a rough regenerator. 


capable of being drawn through a finger-ring, and 
for such so high a price as two guineas, and even 
more has been paid. ‘These used to be the most re- 
cherche articles of Shetland manufacture; but within 
these few years, the cottage girls knita variety of 
elegant shawls and scarfsin numerous ingenious pat- 
terns mostly their own invention, which are as beau- 


ae 
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tiful as Jace, and not above three or four ounces in| ring which the hunters had enough to do to kee p| from ox flesh, or betray its origin. Prejudice was 


we eight. 

There is no scene more exc iting in Shetland, than 
a whale hunt. When the latter ‘word is used, the | 
reader most probably will associate with it Melton 


themselves in safety, and prevent their prize from 


| eacaping. The boats were tossed by the motion of 


| the whales in the water, as if it were agitated by a 
| Storm 5 ; the short day drew to its close ; ; the after- 


Mowbray, or Oakleigh, or the Caledonian Hunt.—| noon twilight came ; but though the sun’s beams had 


How contrasted to those is the scene I would endea- | 


vour to describe ! In the one are met all the para- 
phernalia of hounds and horns, a rich and cultivated 
country, dinners and balls. In the other, Shetland 
boats and the unstable ocean, shouts and confusion; 


while, instead of a brush, or a few hares, a shoal of 


valuable animals driven on shore contribute, by the 
produce of their blubber, light to our dreary nights, 
or many comforts to the poor island fishermen.— 

The only speciesof whale which is thus strandedon 
the shores of these islands is the Delphnius Dedue- 
tor, or Ca’ing Whale, one of the lesser cetacea al- 
lied to the grampus and porpoise. ‘The ca’ing whale 
which is from eight to twenty feet long, and yields 
from twer nty to sixty gallons of oil, is gregarious.— 

Crowds of the species roam over the North Sea, al- 
ways under the guidance of a leader; who would 


appear, however, to be equally fallible with many | 
human leaders, for he often leads them far out of the | 


proper walk. Every year hundreds are stranded in 
Shetland, and also in the Faroe isles whe re, it May 
be remarked, they are of more service, as the Faroes 

do not seruple to use their flesh as food. Asa gen- 
eral account of our whale hunts might be com para- 
tively uninteresting, I shall here give a dese ription of 
a particular one, which occurred a few years ago, 
and was attended with unusual animation. The 
scene was one of those snug land-locked bays with 


which the Shetland isles abound, opening round the | 
point of a small adjacent island into the North Sea ; | 


the time was a calin dull winter day. 


It was yet the morning twilight, when a messen- | 


ger was sent to the proprietor of the land lying 


around the bay, to inform him that a shoal of | 


whales were lying i in the narrow sound leading into 
it. Not long ‘did the laird indulge in sloth after this 
summons ; ina short time he was up and dressed, 


issuing orders all the while he performed his hasty | 
toilet, “and sending messengers to his tenants, desir- | 
ing them to hasten. to put themse lves under his direc- | 
tion at the scene of action. In an incredibly short. 


space of time m: my boats were gathered, and filled 


with men and boys armed with weapons and instru- | 


ments of noise as well as murder. Happy was he 
who could boast the possession of some rusty an- 
eestral sword or cutlass, or a harpoon acquired in 
some Greenland voyage, and in absence of, or addi- 
tion to all these, the boats were loaded with stones of 
all sizes, hastily gathered from the beach at starting. 
The laird was provided with a heavy gun, loaded 
with two balls, a weapon which had been fatal to the 
lives of many seals and otters. ‘I'he boats proceeded 
singly, and in silenee, the men straining eve ry nerve, 
in suppressed but bursting cagerness,in order to get be- 
tween the whales and the- expanse of the ocean.— 
When all were collected in a close phalanx—to | 
which boats from neighbouring shores, and lairds 
from adjacent islands, were each moment gathering, 
the chase commenced in earnest. Every voice was | 
raised in shouts and wild cries ; showers of stones | 
were flung by every hand not employed with the 
oars; kettles and sauce pans were rattled, and vari- 
ous violins tuned, not so much to harmony as _to| 
discord ; all combined making a chaos of sounds in- 
tended to confuse the timid group, who were seen 
floundering in alarm till the water was like a boiling | 
cauldron. ‘lhe whales were thus slowly followed | 
till they were driven f: urly past the narrow sound or 
entrance, and into the ‘b: iy 3 but here the pros-| 
pect widening, it became rather a difficult matter to 
persuade the inhabitants of the dee p that it would be | 
best for them to run on shore. “Boats continued to! 
push from the land, terrifying still more, and scatter- | 
ing the herd; and strangers were not found willing | 
to place themselves under due direction and gener: ue | 
ship. ‘The shoal separated in two divisions, and the | 
hunters, in their eagerness, became less and less | 
amen: ble to discipline, so that an unsuccessful termi- | 
nation of the adventure was gre: itly to be dreaded.— 
The laird and his first lieutenant and factotum bec ame | 
entirely hoarse with bawling, and the poor persecu- 
ted whales made several desperate and dangerous ef- 


iby the moonlight till his athletic arm dropped from 


| the whole herd lay dead on the beach, those which 
| had been killed in the water being dragged above the 


‘around the bodies of the slain. In such cases the 
'etor of the shore on which the whales are stranded, 


{his right in favor of the captors. On the occasion ] 


been hidden through the day, aslight breeze was 
'now scattering the low clouds, to make w: ay for the 
bright rising of the full moon; the wearied and anx- 
ious pursuers (many of whom had,in their eager 
hasie, left their homes without breakfast) were now 
making up their minds to keep watch over their rest- 
less prey eventhrough the night; so the laird having 
sent on shore for refreshments, rested from his exer- 
tions to snatch a hasty repast, and refresh his boat- 
men. While he was thus engaged, the herd of 
whales once again united, and after a short interval of 
‘repose, suddenly made a simultaneous movement to- 
wards the shore. At this joyful sight, and the ap- 
parently near triumphant termination of their day’s 
toil, hunger and fatigue were forgotten, and all were 
again engaged with oars, and voices, stones and fid- 
dles in contributing to the wished-for result; when the 
leader of the herd, a large and powerful male, feel- 
ing the water shallowing, turned back, apparently re- 
‘solved to make one despe rate attempt for freedom 
‘and s safety. His companions followed, taking their 
way with the swiftness of lightning along the shore, 
seeking an outlet which undoubtedly they would 
soon have found, from the position of the boats and 
the leneth of the bay ; but at this moment of breath- 
less suspense the laird, whose powerfully manned 
boat lay nearest to the direction the whi ales were ta- 
king, sped like an arrow to meet the poor prisoners 
thus gallantly struggling for re ‘lease. Vain struggle ! 
When within a few yards, the laird raised his un- 
erring gun, and fire xd at the leader of the herd.— 
Stunned and blinded, the poor animal turned from the 
‘direction of safety and despi uiringly, or unwittingly . 
ran directly on shore, just be ‘fore the proprietor’s 
dwelling. ‘The whole herd of two hundred blindly 
followed, as is their invariable habit. ‘The hunters, 
‘of course rushed after them, and as the boats touch- 
ed the ground, the men jumpe <1 to their waists in 
water, in the midst of their helpless prey, who were 
despatched with knives and harpoons without mer- 
cy, till all appeared wading in blood rather than wa- 
‘ter. "The laird’s factotum was a man of extraordi- 
nary strength and stature, and, armed with a pow- 
erful family sword of his maste r’s, stabbed and cut 


weariness, his whole person dripping w ith the blood 
of the slaughtered whales, and his brain fairly deliri- 
ous with excitement and exertion. Ere midnight 


floodmark. 

Next morning, the laird and the assessors of the 
booty metin solemn conclave, while an eager and 
noisy, though respectful multitude, were gathered 


capture is divided into three parts. One part belongs 
to the admiral as crown dues, another to the propri- 


while the third is divided among those who assisted 
in the chase. But the admiral now, | believe, Walves 


have been alluding to, the division was first effected 
justly and to the satisfaction of all, and then com- 
menced the operation of flenching, or cutting off the 
blubber, which is the only part ot f this species of 
whale here considered of any use. 

Some of the partic ipators chose to ¢ arry away 
| their own shares,. while others were happy if their | 
landlord would take theirs, the value to be placed to | 
their credit against rent day. I have mentioned that 
the flesh of the ea’ing whale is eaten by the natives 
of the Faroe islands. It is not necessity that com- 
pels them to this; for they have abundance of other 
sorts of animal food—sheep, wild-fowl in profusion, 
and their superfluous foals, whic h last are said to be | 
palatable food—but the whale’s flesh is considered | 
to be nutricious, and is much to their liking. Ha- 
ving heard of this custom, I resolved to taste the 
flesh of one of the aboye mentioned whales. <A 
young one was selected, from which some steaks 
were cut, and, without other preparations, broiled.— 
‘he flesh looked and tasted exactly like beef; rather 





forts t6 break the barrier 6f boats that opposed their| coarser than our delicate Shetland beef indeed, but 


return to the ocean. ‘Ihus passed many hours, du- 


with no peculiar flavour or odour to distinguish it 





See 


the only drawback ; for several persons, men, wo- 
men, and children—partook of it with relish, who 
did not know it to be other than beef; yet, no soon- 
er were most of them informed of what their repast 
consisted, than no persuasions could induce them to 
finish what remained; so much are we the creatures 
| of early prejudice and prepossession. It is not more 
than fifty years since the flesh of the seal was eager- 
ly eaten ‘by the Shetlanders, as it still is by the ¥F a- 
roes and Greenlanders. I have tasted it too, and 
found it much the same, but still more delicate than 
the whale’s. Could the prejudice against whale’s 
flesh be overcome, what a weleome supply of food 
would the careasses prove, which now are left to rot 
on the beaches, or else to sink in the sea, while the 
natives of Faroe never suffer famine, as the Shetland- 
ers have done for a succession of years, from failure 
of their crops and fishing. A more extraordinary pre- 
judice of the Shetlanders leads them obstinately to 
refuse as food all sorts of shell-fish, even in the ex- 
tremity of distress from want. Lobsters and crabs, 
of large size and fine quality,as well as many of the 
smaller crustacea, no Shetland peasant or fishermen 
will ever taste ; and when others do, they look on 
with loathing and abhorrence. 

Oceasionally a large Greenland whale or finner, 
has been stranded or killed among the Shetland is- 
lands afier the manner described by Sir Walter 
Scott in the Pirate. A very large one was embayed 
in a narrow sound about twenty years ago, and hav- 
ing been killed, was towed in the nearest bay, when 
it grounded, and lay like an island till it was flench- 
ed. It was eighty feet long. A six oared boat could 
row into its mouth, and it required a ladder to climb 
on its back. Another individual of this species had 
more lately run into a narrow creek, in which it 
could not turn to get out, and was therefore killed 
without risk or much trouble, and yielded a noble re- 
compense. 
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CAPTAIN ROSS’S CHRONOMETERS. 


When Captain Ross was about to start from Lon- 
don, in the year 1829, on his voyage,an eminent 
chronometer maker in Cornhill requested him to 
take out four of his best made chronometers, in 
order to ascertain their goodness by subjecting them 
to the trial of the intense climate of the north. Cap- 
tain Ross accordingly took the chronometers out 
with him, and in order to guard against casualities, 
the owner of the instruments took the precaution to 
insure themat Lloyd’s, they being of great value, but 
he did not deem it necessary to insure, as we under- 
stand, to the full amount for which the y were even 
then saleable at home, not considering the hazard of 
iosing them was very great. ‘The long unaccounted 
for absence of Captain Ross, without any communi- 
cation being had with him for nearly four years, ex- 


| cited, as is well known, great alarm for the safe ty of 


himself and crew, and inde ‘ed left but little doubt on 
the public mind that they had perished. In these 
circumstances, the pe ‘riod having e lapsed without 
hearing anything of the property insured, when by 
the law the owner ts entitle dto the sum insured, the 
chronometer m: aker claimed and received of Lloyd’s 


ithe amount of the insurance on his instruments, 
| which were given up by all parties as lost. Since 


then, Captain Ross hap pily returne “| in safety, and 
with him the four chronometers, which prove 1d in the 
severe trial to which they had been submitted, to be 
of an all but perfect construction, as the regulation of 
time, and of coarse, their value, now considering all 
thos se adventures, and their avowed goodness, 1s 

earcely to be named. It is not to be wondered 
re mn, that the original owner should be most desirous 
to possess them again, but unfortunately for him, 


other owners are now substituted, for Lloyd’ s have 
b ‘laimed the chronometers as being now their proper- 


ty, having paid the sum insure “lon the we long since, 
and C aptain Ross has ace sordingly handed over the 
instruments to them. 

In vain has the maker offeredto return the amount 
insured with interest, for so great is the estimation in 
which the chronometers are held by Lloyd's, that 
on no condition would the establishment part with 
them to other hands. 

Can any man be faithful in much, that is faithless 
in a little ? 
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for if — Saat’ not want it for od, 
thou mayest for physic. It is wholesome for the | 
body, and good for thy mind. It prevents the fruits 
of idleness, which m: iny times comes of nothing to 
do, and leads too many to do what is worse than 
nothing.—/Penn. 


Love labour: 


| scourged, caged, 


‘To be innocent is to be not guilty ; but to be vir- 
tuous is to overcome our evil inclinations. —Jb. 
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| we can now scarcely realize, 


Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, 
ments for the Intelligencer. 


Pumapetrma Yearty Meetrinc.—This body 
has been in session during the present week. ‘The at- 
tendance has been large: we think a gradual increase 
in size during the past few years is evident. The 
absence of many beloved and venerated faces from 
the seats with which we once associated them, gave 
solemn monitions of the transitory nature of our ex- 
istence here, and as we remembered the strengthening 
influence of their example, turned our thoughts to 
the importance of guarding well our own footsteps ; 
stumbling blocks, we too, as time 


The follow- 


so that instead of 
advances, may become lights to others. 
ing minutes from Friends in attendance, were read : 
Eleazer Haviland, from Nine Partners, N. Y.3; Ja- 
cob Willets, his companion, from the same meeting; 
George I’. White, from New York monthly meet- 
ing; Jacob Lafetra,from Baltimore; David B. 


from Oblong monthly meeting; and 


Wing, from Eastown monthly meeting, 


N. Y. 


As the various important concerns and testimonies 


of the society came before the meeting, they evident- | 


ly awakened a deep interest; and in the expression | 


of this, not only the dignity proper to 1 christian | 
body was preserved, but a brotherly ca scension 


and harmony prevailed that was truly strengthening. 


is the title of a new 
monthly periodical published in New York, by J. | 
L. O. Sullivan, under the auspices of the “ American 
Society for the collection and diffusion of information | 


Tue Anti-Draco.—This 


in relation to the punishment of death.” 
The first number contains an energetic and impres- | 

sive appeal to the Legislature of New York entitled | 

a * Call for the abolition of the Gallows.’’ 

We are glad to observe a strong and growing feel- 


ing amongst many enlightened men, in opposition to 


the inhuman practice of Capital Punishment—and | 
trust that the Anti-Draco, will prove a valuable means 
of promoting its expulsion from our statute books. 
Insantty.—Report of the Pennsylvania Hospita 
for the 
dences of the tendency of society to a more 


Insane.— (mone the most encouracin’e evi- 
perfect | 
ultimatum of which is christianity, 

Alla 


civilization (the 
is the regard that is now had for the rights of 
the respect that the strong are evineing for the} 
weak—the prosperous for the unfortunate—the com- 


fortable for the wretched. In the savage state we 


find individual selfishness prevailing,—in the par-| 


tially civ ilized the s« lfishness of the majority,—but | 


under the christian rule the law of love prevails : — 
I—the necessities of all 
But a short time since society based | 


the rights of all are respectec 
are considered. 
their treatment of the insane as they did, and do now 

that of their criminals, on the law of self-defence—as | 
that law is commonly interpreted. ‘The poor vic-| 
tims of disease were immured in prisons, or secured 


with chains, and locks, and bolts, as suited the con- 
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; some, 


| will judge. 


| their reason; that almost all 


will receive subscriptions and pay- | 


of a devil,”’ 


[rish, 


Huldah B. | 


| out house, without clothing, aud without fire, in sum- | 


} 
| prejudic Cs—l 


| 
much more 


i we extract from Dr. 


| 1843, the following inst 


| ingenuity. 


TELLIGENCER. 


We look with horror on the sel- 


| surrounded them. 
fish laws of the Spartans, which doomed to destrue- 
tion their weakly offspring, and exposed the old and 
infirm to perish, that they might not become burthen- 
How much better we have been with our 
and chained lunaties, whom Provi- 
dence has permitted to become diseased, posterity 
Could all the sufferings of the poor lu- 
natic be fully laid before us we should have a picture 
of horror and wretchedness, the existence of which 
When we reflect that 


/even the most violent are seldom wholly deprived of 


have intervals of ra- 


tionality sufficient to enable them to feel keenly either 
joy or sorrow, and to appreciate kindness or neglect, 
we may form some eonception of the miseries of 
those who, nursed in luxury, and accustomed to re- 
pose upon the kindest sympathies of sensitive friends, 
find themselves in their intervals of consciousness 
surrounded by iron bars, perhaps chained to the 
floors and fed through a hole in the wall by the hands 
of unsympathizing strangers! ‘This is no faney pic- 
ture, but a sad reality, that we have too much reason 
to fear, still exists, and is still i 


The superstitious | 


the ground of self-protection. 


awe that is thrown around diseases of the mind con- 


| tributes much to the miseries of the insane—people | 


shrink from a lunatic as if he were really “ possessec 
instead of being a poor sufferer from a) 
disease to which all are liable, and from which they 
sufferers. We 


had recently circulating through the newspapers an | 


themselves, may be the next have 


account of a lunatic who was for years shut up in an 


'mer and in winter, the door actually walled up, and 
| his food furnished him through a hole; the imagina- 


tion turns with disgust from the contemplation of the | 


miserable condition of this afilicted being. ut it is 


toa brighter picture that wedesire to eali attention— 


that barbarisms are disappearing before the lights of 


i science and humanity—men whose names should go 


down to posterity among its ereatest benefactors, have 


been found to devote themselves to the interests of 


| this unfortunate class, and in the light that they have | 


| thrown upon this subject are we not called upon by 


humanity, by christianity, to overcome our ehildish 


to accustom ourselves to the reflection 
| that insanity is as much and as simple a disease as 
can mention, and should 


fever, or any other we 


claim our sympathies and call out our 


self-devotion as the importance of the mind exceeds 


|} that of our physical functions. 


I have no hesitation in saying that the cruel 


straints 
arranged Lfospitals, 


with their intelligent attendants obviate the necessity 


. . rey tahle wr |] 
noecase warrantavic—our Wel 


of all these—not only are the suflerers here preserved 


from injuring themselves or others, but their comforts 


and enjoyments are carefully 


portunity may be s« ized upon to facilitate the ten- 


I 


dency of the mind to health. Asan evidence of this 
Kirkbride’s R 


» as ‘ae 1g 
agers of the Pennsvivania Hospit tL for the 


of which would probably under some circumstances 


have been * walled up,’’ or chained a secluded 


room. 


« This patient was advanced in life, had been ex- 
tensively eng 

erable physical power, and extraordinary activity and 
VV hen admitte dl into this Hospital he had 
more than a considered 


been insane vear, and was 


| peculiarly dangerous, labouring as he often did, under 


high mental excitement. No patient ever required 
more constant watching, and in spite of all precau- 


venience or was prompted by the fears of those who} tions, he rarely failed to conceal articles, in fabrica- 


ne 


ignorantly excused on 


c 


and painful inflictions alluded to are now in| 


studied that every op- 


‘port, tothe Man- | 
‘Insane for | 


ince, the unfortunate subject | 


wed in business, was a man of consid- | 





ting which into dangerous we apons he spent a large 
portion of every night. With this propensity, how- 
ever, it was observed, that from materials pteked up 
in his w Iks and concealed about his person, he was 
forming, in addition to his weapons, rough instru- 
ments of a diflerent kind, with which he began to re- 
pair all the old shoes that he could find about the pre- 
mises, or in any other way get into his possession. 
He was always so much more calm when thus em- 
ployed, that after exacting a pledge that he would 
never misuse any instrument entrusted to him, or 
allow others to do so, a full set of shoemaker’s tools, 
knives, hammers, &c., were placed in hisroom. He 
was delighted with the privilege, and appreciated 
fully the mark of confidence ; he commenced work 
with renewed vigour, frequently had two or three 
other patients under his care, but never allowed any 
impropriety, and never in a single instance, gave 
reason to regret the course that had been pursued. 
From this time, his mind steadily improved, and 
when evidently approaching a state of health, he had 
an attack of illness, which ke ‘pt him in bed for some 

weeks, during which period his mind was found to be 
nearly three years having elapsed 
[le remained in the Hospi- 
has now been at 
than a 


entirely restored ; 
since he became insane. 
tal several weeks afterwards, but 
home, and a comfort to his family, fur more 
year.” 

‘A man, about twenty-three years of age, who 
| became insane early in 1841, and who after appar- 
|ently recovering, was prematurely taken home by 
six months after his admission into the 
| Hospital. In two months, however, he again became 
| insane, and was returned to the institution where 
| treatment had little eflect, except in subduing the vio- 
‘lence of his excitement. His mindat length appe vared 
| to settle down into a state of hopeless dementia. 

About eig _ n months after the commencement 
| of his disease, he was persuaded go occasionally 
| to the garden, where with some trouble, he was in- 
| duce d to assist, but with little efficiency. As hands 
| were afterwards required upon the farm, he went reg- 
ularly to the fields, and often worked zealously for 
short periods. In about three months having con- 
siderable mechanical skill, he was put in the Work- 
shop as anassistantto the carpenter. At this time 
his mind wasinsuch a confused state, that no little 
care and perseverance were necessary to keep him 
properly and safely employed. A very slow but 
steady change was observed to be taking 
| place; he gradually became interested in his work, 
less erratic in his movements, more coherent in 
| his conversation, and in about six months from the 





| his friends, 


soon 


}time of his entering the Workshop, and more than 
'two years from the commencement of the attack, 
| he appeared perfectly restored. He continued with 
'us four months longer without the slightest ten- 
dency to a relapse.”’ 

teport then goes on to enumerate the means 

The Report then goe to enumerate the n 

resorted to, to amuse and interest the patients and pro- 
/mote their health, among which are various kinds of 
| exercise, “long walks to almost every interesting point 


-| within 4or 5 miles; occasional excursions on rail- 


| 

roads steamboats, to towns in our vicinity, our 
/own pleasure railroad, the ten-pin alley—the attend- 
lance of public exhibitions, meetings, lectures, or con- 
institutes,’”? d&e. During 


certs; visits to public 


several months in the year a well-conducted weekly 
paper was regularly issued.” « It originated entirely 
| with the and was conducted solely by them.’ 


‘Such are 


patients, 
some of the results of the judicious manage- 
ment of a well regulated hospital, many of which 
s and other countries. Butit is 
that an ig- 


Dr. Kirk- 


exist, throu: ohout thi 


notalone in the treatment of the insane 


norant public opinion becomes cruelty. 


bride remarks with justice, 

The insane complain, with cause, that their 
disease is not regarded as others are ; that its char- 
acter is misunderstood; and that, although the ridi- 
| culous ideas prevalent half a century ago, are most- 
lye xplode d, some, hardly less rational, are still en- 
tertained by many persons of character and standing 
in the community. 

Insanity should be classed with other diseases. 
Many persons of fine feelings are extremely sensitive 
on this subject; they suffer deeply, and have their 
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convalescence protracted, by a belief that there are 
numbers yet to be found, who regard their disease as 
a reproach, and something to be remembered in all 
their future intercourse with them. 

It should never be forgotten, that every individu- 
al who has a brain Is liable 
every one who has lungs is liable to pneumonia, Or, as 
every one with astomach runs the risk at some pe- 
riod of being a martyr to dyspepsia. 
a good constitution will often ward off complaints 
through a lung life, but how ofien, even with the most 
commit fearful ravages. It is 
Our records, and 


careful, does disease 
with insanity as others affections. 
those of other institutions, establish the fact, that 
scarce any age is positively exempt; that there is no 
profession, trade, or ¢: Wing, but has re presentatives 
among its victims; that it constantly met with where 
no hereditary taintean be discovered, and that in a 
great number of cases, no satisfactory cause for the 
disease can be assigned,”’ 

«It is to be remembered, too, that the result of ex" 
perience is, that at least eighty per cent. of all cases, 
promptly and judiciously treated, recover, in periods 
varying from less than three months to one year, 
and upwards ; that most of these continue in the 
enjoyment of perfect mental health, and are as com- 
petent to fulfil all their social and public duties, as 
they were before the accession of the disease. 

It is not necessary to refer to distinguished names, 
whose history is familiar to mostieaders, and whose 


writings and labors after reco ‘ery have shown no) 
impairment of their mental powers ; for every phy- | 


sician who has hadcharge of many patients of this 
description, will recall to mind examples, of individ- 
uals occupying prominent public stations, members of 
all the learned professions, merchants, and indeed per- 


sons inevery station of life, who, after their restora- 


tion, have returned to their former pursuits, and have | 


shown, by their successful prosecution of them, that 
neither their mental powers nor their usefulness to so- 
ciety had been abridged by the malady under which 
they had been laboring.” 


From the last quotation may be inferred the im- 
portance of early treatment, and the following puts 
ina proper light, the value of Hospitals. 


‘* Many persons in the interior know nothing of 
Hospi us, a id dese rly twons dr: iwn sole ly from the 
Imagination have often distressed patients and their 
friends, aud have deprived them of ‘edvantego s which 
they might have enjoyed. A removal — aes 
may be necessary for other diseases; for the benefit 
of climate is a common prescription, and if in ao se 


‘ases health was tobe obtained by entering a Hos spi- | 


ti tal, few would be found to o! je ct to such a course.— 
Nor would the insane or their friends object, did they 
know that a Hospital was only an establishment for 
the cure of disease; prepared: ind endowed by enlight- 
ened benevolence, provided with all the conveniences 
and fixtures likely to contribute to the restoration 
and comforts of its patients;—many of which are of 
too expensive a character to be attainable by individ- 
ual means,—where, by the architectural arrange- 
ments of the building, and the regulations of the 
wards, nearly all restraint is avoided ; where the Jaw 
of kindness is the governing one; where the sick 
have practised persons constantly about them—are 
carefully nursed and guarded from harm—shielded 
from the gaze and remarks of idle curiosity—and 
where all their peculiarities and all the ramblings of a 
disordered intellect, are, as far as possible, known 
only to those whose duty and wish it is to prevent 
all exposure. 


There is also much truth in the following remarks 


The more intelligent and sensitive class of insane 
patients frequently complain that they are annoyed, 
in various ways, both before and after recovery, by 
many well meaning but indiscreet pe rsons, iu their 
intercourse with them, forgetting the se riptural in- 
junction, “ 'Thall all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them ;”’—and 
they ask that their natural peculiarities should not be 
more critically noticed by the community than are those 
of others :—while, in common Justice, they believe 
that they should be considered sane, ond possessing 


the same rights and feelings as others, until the y OX: | 


hibit symptoms that would indicate mental derange- 
ment in those who had never been suspected of having 
the disease, G. 


to insanity, precisely as | 


Prudence and | 


| Tur Crors.—The crops in Genesee county, N. 


| | York have never appeared so fine at this time of the 


| year as they do at present. 


the top of the wheat for fear of its growing too rap- 
idly. 


‘Tue American Epvucation Societry.—At the an- 
nual meeting of this society, an abstract of the re- 
port was read, 
England. ‘The 
whole number on the lists of the society from the be- 
The receipts were $34,886 96. 


‘lhe disbursements $ 34,782 32. 


ishing condition, particularly in N. 
ginning is 3,532. 


AcricutturaL Sraristics.—It appears from a 
tabular estimate of the crops for 1843, prepared with 
care under the Commissioner of Patents, at Wash- 
ington, and from numerous sources of information, 
that the wheat crop amounted to 100,310,856 bush- 


els; barley, 3,220,856 do.; oats, 145,329,969 do. ; 


. 


rye, 24,280,271 do. ; buckwheat, 
Indian corn, 494,618,306 do.; potatoes, 105,765,133 
do.; hay, 15,419,807 tons; flax and hemp, 161,- 
007 Ibs; tobacco, 185,731,554 lbs; cotton, 747,- 
| 660,090 lbs ; rice, 89,879,145 lbs; silk, 315,965 
lbs; sugar. 66,400,310 lbs; wine, 139,240 gallons. 
Pennsylvania has contributed to this amount 12,215,- 


ern towns, farmers have been compelled to reap off 


showing that the society is in a flour- | 


7,659,410 do. ; | 


In some of the north- | 


| 


| 


230 bushels of wheat, ten per cent. in advance of) 


the year previous ; 150,398 bushels of barley , 19,-| 
826.938 of oats; 9,429,637 of rye ; 2,408,508 of | 


15,857,431 Indian corn; 9,161,409 of 
1,899,128 of hay ; 3,527 of flax and 
26,482 silk ; 878,730 | 


buckwheat; 
potatoes ; 
hemp; 441,944 of tobacco; 
sugar; 18,983 of wine. ‘The only States which ex- 
ceed Pennsylvania in wheat are Ohio and New York. 
The estimate of Ohio is 18,786,705 bushels; New 


York, 12,479,499 bushels. ‘The States which ex- 


ceed Pennsylvania in the growth of potatoes, are | 


'Maine and New York, 


The growth of this article 


in the latter named State is enormous. It is set! 


down at 26,555,612 bushels; Maine, 10,253,521 


bushels. ‘The State which produces the greatest 
;amount of barley is New York, nearly ten times 


greater than this State. 


vreatest amount of oats is New York, Pennsylvania 
next and Ohio next. Our own State has produced 
three times more rye than any other; also, the grea- 
test amount of buckwheat. ‘Tenessee produced the 
greatest amount of Indian corn, the estimate is 67,- 
838,477 bushels. 


awount of flax and hemp, 30,300 Ibs. ; Kentucky 


Missouri! produced the sreatest 


| the largest yield of tobacco, 52,332,543 lbs. ; Geor- 


That which produced the | 


gia the largest amount of cotton, 185,758,135 lbs. ; | 


‘ 


Connecticut the largest amount of silk, 140,971 ; 
Louisiana of sugar, 37,173,590 Ibs. ; and New York 
next, 6,934,616 lbs. 


ral products of our own with other countries, from 


A comparison of the avricultu- 


bles made in 1828, gives the 
] 
i 


well authenticated ta 
Lo 


following result. ‘he number of bushels raise: 


each soul, was, of grain, wheat, barley, oats, and 


rye in Great Britain, 12 bushels ; Denmark, 20: 
Prussia, 12; Austria, 14; France, 7; Spain, 5; U. 
States 18:, "There has been a creat advance Since 


then both in Europe and this country. 
1841, produced of the erains, 547,550,443 


and the United States, 533,988,970 bushels. The 


France, in 
bushels, 
population of france, was then more than thirty-one 
millions, and the United States over seventeen mil- 
lions. ‘Thus the 
States to a person, compared with Fran#e, was near- 
‘ly two to one. Similar comparisons with other 
countries would be greatly in favor of our own, 


showing that our surplus is the greatest. 
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PRIC ES OF FL OUR AND GRAIN, 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


FLOUR./ WH’'T.{ CORN. OATS. 


Peewee, «x Sue we $4 501 04 | 50 | 31 
LP a Cre ls: 469107 | 51 32 
Buffalo, 10; 85 50 28 
Cleveland, 50| 68 ae, Te 

7511 03' | 50 |} 28 
Richmond, Va. 21 01 | 45 | 30 


4 
Wilmington, Del., * « «(s+ }#@7i 

1 

3 65) 50 

3 

i 


Cincinnati, . | “23. | 7 
‘Trenton, N. Bs il O02 50° | 30 
St. Louis, 75| 63 | 22 | 17 
| NOs 4?” fu eee eT 621 08 | 45 27 
ROMs «a. 2s 2 0 merece Ue eee 42 
Albany,. . ‘+ 6. & ee oe oe | 50 | 27 
Alexandria, D C. ie ow ew | OO OS) Se 30 
Lafayette, Ind... ...6+{|o 57 | 25 | 15 
Maumee City, . ... + | 400; 70 | 25 | 25 
en kon. we eee 5 00} — 50 37 


pew Greate, «6 eens 
PURE ie a, er peed oe 
Louisville, 3 
Hagerstown, . . 1 
Georgetown, . ” . . . . | | 
Zanesville, Ohio,. . .. ; 3 12) 50 os —_ 
Aftion, THinow, + + 0. | 3 
DUNGRNOIG, Ally 0 5, 3 ¢ 8 Io @ 
Chicago, ; 
Rochester, 1 
Detroit, 5 
l‘oleda, . . . . . . . ‘ } 
; 





Maumee City, oe 3 62; 62 32 —_ 
Milwaukie, ij eeey BOR ae ee 52 50 | 34 
| Reading, peel Oy TL. gk Aen) 10 30 
Pe Re er ee 5 75; 92 } 65. | 30 


so — | 32 | — 


Memphis, UVenn., . . . .» | 4! 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 17, 1844, 


PENNSYLVANIA. éPortsdam Manuf. Co., do 
Philadelphia banks, par} Red Backs, ¢ dis 
Vian. and Mec. bank, par? P ost notes on the various N. 
Moyamensing bank, par? Y. banks no value. 

Penn 'lownship bank, par} NEW JERSEY. 
U.S. Bank notes, = dis? Mes thaniec s’ and Manufactur- 
Girard do. ‘ I diss ers’ bk, ‘l'renton, par 
Penusyl’a do, par? ’ Princeton bank, par 
| Germantown, par? Plainfield bank, 2 dis 
Yel. Co. at Chester, par? State bank at Camden, par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par? Cumberland bank, par 
Viontgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
| Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. — par? Salem Banking Co., par 
farmers’ bk, Reading, # dis} Monmouth Bank, no sale 
aston, par? N. Hope, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
Northampton, no sale? I'ren. Banking Co. old, par 
Lancaster bank, 3 dis? All other banks, par 
ar. bk, Lancaster, } dis? Washington Bkg. Co., do 
Lebanon, # diss Franklin bank, do 
| Harrisburg, ] dis’ Jersey City Bank, do 
Viddletown, 4 dis’ Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1} dis N. J. Manufac, Co., do 
Columbia Bridge, # dis Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, par) State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis Bank of N. Brunswic k, do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis: Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, ¥ dis; Under $5’s, # dis 
certificates, ¥ dis MARYLAND. 

‘¢ post notes, j dis Baltimore banks, par 
lowanda, 85 dis Patapsco bank, par 
York, }4 dis; Mineral bank, 1 dis 
Gettsburg, 14 dis, Fredericktown, 4 dis 
Chambersburg, 1 dis Hagerstown, % dis 
Waynesb’g p. notes, 14 dis' Farmers’ and Millers’, Ha- 

demand notes, 2 dis: gerstown, no sale, 
Brownsville p. notes, 13 dis’ Westminster, * dis 
demand notes, 14 dis) Willi amsport, ; dis 
Mrie, 24 dis © unl verland, 1 dis 
Berks county bank, no sale Salisbury, 2 dis 
| Honesdale, — 14 dis) Franklin bank, par 
>k. Susquehanna co, 30 dis; Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis Millington, broke 
Lum. bk, Warren, no snle’ Frederick County bk, * dis 
West Branch bank, 5 dis) Broken bks, varions prices 
Dom. Cred. Seript, 20a‘ 10 dis Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
Lehigh Nav. Script, 20a25 notes, par 
New York City, par’) Bank of Delaware, par 
Globe bank, iraud Wilming al i i bran. I ir 
rth River Bank’g Co do fart ; l e, par 
City Trust a d Bank’g Co.— Union | K, par 
Weol G rowers’ bank, 25 dis) Bank of Smyia, per 
Com. bk, New York, 2 do? Under $5’s, : dis 
Lafavette bank, 2 do DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 
N Y Bke Co 60 do Washi rion ¢ KY, } d 
Dry Dock ban! ld (;,eorgetown . 4 dis 
Am. ‘Trust Co 2 dolar 1 Mech = 4 dis 
\ ent b nh Aa Ale ! 4 dis 
(o rs nks } dis Bank « \ ! brow 
Except bk of Columbia.) + M bro! 

(;reen Co., Hudson, - 

Middle Districts,— | 9%) Bk. of Va ies, 1 dis 

Platsburg Niagara, ( © Farmez ld 

Wash. and Warren, | m:Va : ! neh, ld 

Mer. and Planters’, J Ex. bk & bi hes, ld 





Se eee OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


; APMAN d inform thé iaiy of Frnends 
th He mS da f ral if t o] I’RLENDS’ 


proportion of grain if the United | 


Wo at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 
ef Publ ished—-A Narrative ot a Visit tothe West Indi 
| 


Py George ‘T'rumar aor Jackson and ‘Thomas B ce 


streth— Narrative ious Meditations, &c. of An Byrd, late 
of New York. dec’ d—l. etters of M: artha Smith—Emblem of 
Nature, compiled by the ‘‘Assaciation for the improvement of 
Juvenile Books,’”’ &c 
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liberty to worship God according to the dictates of Penn. ‘The first is dated the 15th of July, 1682, and 


For the Intelligencer. 


THE DYING NATURALIST’S LAMENT, 


I see them all departing ; 
The glorious summer light 

And varied foliage of earth 
Are fading from my sight. 


The wild bee’s busy humming, 
And the feathered songsters chant ; 
Why do they thrill my dying frame, 
My recollection haunt ? 


Yon azure vault of heaven, 
With its countless starry host, 

How oft to it has turned my gaze 
In admiration lost! 


Wond’rous monuments are ye 
Of everlasting might ! 

Praises ye sing unto His name, 
Lord of eternal light ! 


I love ye,—blooming flowers, 
For ye tell of days gone by, 
When happy faces smiled around, 
And joy was in each eye. 


I love ye—fading flowers, 

For ye speak with voiceless power, 
Of a world beyond the present, 

And this last solemn hour. 


I love thee—shining river, 
For oft in childhood’s day 

I’ve lightly skimmed thy silvery flood, 
And whiled long hours away. 


No sorrow robed my spirit then, 
No eare-worn wrinkles shone 
Upon my young and open brow ; 
Alas! those days have flown. 


Yes, ye are all departing, 
And like sunset’s rosy hue, 
More lovely do ye all appear, 
Whilst fading from my view. 


Yet though I mourn to leave ye, 
In the freshuess of my day, 
Whilst life is bright and beautiful, 
And the earth seems glad and gay. 


I know that in that glorious world, 
~ The ransomed sinner’s home, 
God’s sunlight is eternal, 
And His flowers forever bloom. 
i Ss 


PPAAAAAAAAAMNAAAAAAAANS 


From the Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 
PENN AND THE INDIANS, 


The character of the patriarchs who first braved 
the dangers of this once wilderness country, and had 
the moral courage to forego the comforts and security 
of a life of personal safety in their paternal abodes in 
Europe, by which a vast continent has been raised to 
civilization, religious and civil liberty extended, and 
established upon a basis that promises to be impreg- 
nable—the arts and sciences and general knowledge 
elaborated and diffused—the faculties of the human 
race expanded by many new and important discov- 
eries, and mankind raised to a point of elevation, as 
regards intelligence and power, never before attained : 
these vast results, which succeeded the discovery 


and peopling of America, give to the virtuous men | 


who, at the sacrifice of personal ease and domestic 
enjoyment, and in the face of the most appalling dan- 
gers, opened the way for the settling of our now 
prosperous and happy country, a claim to the grati- 
tude and admiration of posterity, to the latest genera- 
tion. 

Among these pioneers, the name of William Penn 
stands conspicuous. Born in affluence, and allied 
to a family rendered illustrious by its public services, 
he had the strongest motives to remain at home, and 
there enjoy the advantages his position secured to 
him, but finding the Friends, with whom he had be- 
come associated in religious communion, persecuted, 
without a prospect of ever obtaining relief in their 
native country, he determined to forego all his own | 
prospects there, and to seek for them an asylum, 
where they might, though it should be at the sacri- | 
fice of outward ease, enjoy a free and untrammeled ' 


‘several d 
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their own consciences. Having, according to the the land described as follows : 
established usage of the times, secured the requisite} “ Beginning at a White Oak on the land now in 
grants and authority of the crown, he proceeded to|the tenure of John W ood, and by him called the 
carry into effect his benevolent purposes. By the| grey Stones, over and against the Falls of Delaware 
exercise of kindness and strict justice towards the | River; and thence up the river side to a corner 
natives, he early established between him and them, | Spruce tree, marked with the letter, ‘P’ atthe foot of 
a firm and uninterrupted friendship, which was | the mountains, and from the said tree along by the 
never broken during his life time. ledge or foot of the mountains W .S. W. to a corner 
| Without force, without the intervention of intrigue, Oak marked with the letter ox. standing by an In- 
deception, or any other unworthy means, he main- dian path that leads to an Indian town called Play- 
tained the relations of a friendly intercourse with the} wickey, and near the head of a tree called ‘Tow- 
aboriginies of Pennsylvania, and by fair and honour-| sisnick, and from thence westward to the creek 
| able negotiations, from time to time, as the public ex- called Neshaminah ; and along by the said Nesha- 
| igencies required, he obtained from them the requisite | minah to the river Delaware, alias Mackeric khic kon, 
additional grants of territory, on terms satisfactory and so bounded by the said main river to the first 
to all parties ; and his little empire thus silently and mentioned white Oak on John W ood s land with 
| peacefully enlarged itself, without exciting the jeal-| the several Islands in the river, &e. ei 
ousy of the neighbouring colonies, or awakening any The other grant bears the date of August 28, 1686, 
hostility on the part of the original proprietors of the and the land is thus described ; 

soil—so that even to this day his name is held in the « Beginning at the before-mentioned Spruce tree 
| oveatieat veneration by the remnant of these tribes, | about Mackerickitton, from thence running along the 
| that then inhabited the county between the Delaware | ledge or foot of the mountains West South-west to a 
| and Susquehanna rivers. _ | corner white Oak marked with the letter ‘ P stand- 
It is admitted that there is one charge made upon | ing by an Indian path that leads to an Indian town 








| Penn, which had it been true would have tarnished | called Playwicky : and from thence extending west- 
| his reputation. I here allude to the story that has ' ward to Neshaminah creek, from which line the said 
' often been circulated, that he did, on a certain ocea- | tract or tracts hereby granted doth extend itself es 
sion, take undue advantage of the Indians, by draw- | far into the woods as a man can go in a day and a 
‘ine them into a contract to sell him fora certain fixed | half ; bounded on the westwardly side by the creek 
| consideration, as much land as a man whom he might | called Neshaminah or the most westwardly branch 
' select, could walk round in one day ; and that having | thereof as far as the said branch doth extend, and 
‘vot the Indians committed, he brought forward his | from thence by a line to the uttermost extent of the 
pedestrian, who being duly trained, succeeded in en- | one and a half day’s journey ; and from thence bya 
circling a vast deal more ground than the Indians | line to the aforesaid river Delaware; and from thence 
expected ; and although they complied with the con- down the several courses of the said river to the first 
tract, they considered themselves cheated, and were | mentioned Spruce tree. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
| much dissatisfied. | ‘The foregoing is taken from a manuscript book in 
| The writer of this article has several times met | the hand-writing of John Watson, Surveyor, who 
| with this story, and has frequently heard it referred died before the Revolution, and is there said to have 
| to in conversation, as a stain upon the character of | been copied from the original grants. oa 
|Penn. Viewing, however, as he does, and always | It will be seen by the following extract from Thos. 
has done, the reputation of those original pioneers ‘in | Penn’s letter to his brothers, that the walk was made 
| the settling of our country, as public property, he | on the foot of the last grant. 
holds it to be the duty of every true hearted Ameri- | ‘Since I wrote you last, I have, at no very great 
/ean jealous of our national fame, carefully to watch | expense, concluded with the Delaware Indians on 
‘every assault upon them, and do all in his power the foot of the agreement made in 1686 and with 
|to protect their memories, against every unjust or| their consent the lands in the upper part of Bucks 
| unfounded imputation. ‘This is due not less to our! county have been measured off, by walking a day 
‘country, than te the reputation of those virtuous | and a half journey, which, though done to their sa- 
| founders of our great republic. | tisfaction, takes in as much ground as any person 
i 





‘The annexed article, lately published in the Penn- | here ever expected. 1 would not take their convey- 
sylvania Newtown Journal, throws important , ance, as it would have lessened the vahdity of the 
light on this transaction, and Lask the favour of its | former, and put only a release of their claims and an 
insertion in your Visiter. ‘The authenticity of the | ackowledgement of their ancestors before sale.” 
}documents on which it rests, will not be disputed.| ‘Taken from the original letter book of Thomas 

They are accessible to any one who may desire to} Penn, now in the possession of George M. Justice, 
examine them, and they clearly demonstrate, that) of Philadelphia, and dated October 11th, 1737. 
whether the measurement of the land in question,| Extract from Thomas Furniss’ account of the 
| was fairly made, or not, no reproach on that account, | walk : 
can attach to the benevolent founder of Pennsylva-| ‘The relation of ‘Thomas Furniss, sadler, concern- 
Inia. It is known that he died in the year 1718: ing the day and a half walk made between the Pro- 
| whereas it appears, this measurement was not made | prietors of Pennsylvania and the Delaware Indians, 
until the year 1737, near 20 years after his decease. | by James Yeates and Edward Marshal. 
| ‘The fairness of the contract has not been ques-| When the walkers and company started [ was a 
jtioned. Jt is the manner of its execution that has | little behind, but was informed they proceeded from 
, been impugned, and with this Penn had no concern. | a chesnut tree near the turning out of the road from 
It was the work of his successors, who, every one | the Durham Road to John Chapman’s and being 


knows, neither walked in his footsteps, nor governed | on horseback overtook them betore they reached 

themselves either by his precept or professedprin- | Buckingham and kept company some distance be- 

ciples, T.. {| yond the Blue Mountain though not quite to the end 
THE INDIAN WALK. of the journey. ‘I'wo Indians attended whom I consid- 
An extract from ‘Trego’s Geography of Pennsyl-!| ered as deputies appointed by the Delaware nation 

'vania has been published in the Journal containing | tosee the walk honestly performed, one of them fre- 

an account of the Indian or long walk. This account | quently expressed his dissatisfaction therewith 

Is In many respects incorrect ; and considering it as * ' ' 

important (if not more so) that the truth should be| It was said we travelled twelve hours the first day, 

recorded as spoken, and having in my possession | and it being the latter end of September or the be- 
locuments relative to this walk (most of | cinning of October, to complete the time were oblig- 
which I think are conclusive) have concluded to for- ed to walk in the twilight. 

ward them for publication. My old fiiend Samuel} * * Next morning the Indians were sent to, to 

Preston must have been mistaken in the following | know if they would accompany us any further, but 

facts : ithey declined it, although I believe some of them 
First, He says that the land was purchased by | came to us before we started, &ec. 

Thomas Penn, of 'Tedeuseund. Joseph Knowles’ account of the walk is as follows: 
Second, ‘That the walk was one day only. June 30th, 1757. 
Third, That it began at Bristol. I, Joseph Knowles, living with Timothy Smith at 
Fourth, ‘That it was performed on one of the long-| the time of the day and a half walk with the Indians 

est days of summer. (he being then Sheriff of Bucks County) do say that 
There were two grants of land between the Dela- iH went some time before to carry chain and help to 

ware and Neshaminy made by the Indians to William! clear a road as directed by my uncle, Timothy 
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Smith. When the walk was performed I was pre- 
sent and carried provisions, liquors and bedding. 

A' out sunrise we set out from John Chapman’s 
corner at Wrightstown, and travelled until we came 
to the forks of Delaware river, as near as I can re- 
member it was about one of the clock the same day. 
The Indians then began to look sullen and murmured 
that the men walked so fast, and several times called 
out to them ** you run, you was to walk !” 

The men appointed to walk, paid no regard to the 
Indians, but were urged by ‘Timothy Smith and the 
rest of the Proprietor’s party to proceed until the sun 
was down. We were near the Indian town in the 
forks. The Indians denied us to go to the town on | 
account of a Cantice. We lodged in the woods that | 
night. ‘The next morning being dull rainy weather, 
we set out by the watches, and two of the three In- 
dians that walked with us the day before came and | 
travelled with us about two or three miles, 
left us being very much dissatisfied, and we proceed- 
ed by the wate hes till noon. 

The above I am willing to qualify at any time 
when required. 

Witness my hand the day and year aforesaid. 

Joseru Know tes. 


The above narratives were taken from a book writ- 


ten by a Pennsylvanian, (believed to be Charles | 


Thompson,) and printed in London, about twenty 


years after the walk. 
The foregoing, I imagine, will be acknowledged | 


contained the errors noticed above. 
adduced of other discrepancies, but they are imma- | 
terial. Joun Watson. 


suckingham, 1843. 


12th mo. 15th, 


~ ee 


and then | 
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Upon the stony ways, and hammer clang, 
And creak of engines lifting ponderous bulks, 
And calls and cries, and tread of e: wer feet, 
Innumerable, hurrying to and fro. 

Noon, in that mighty mart of nations, brings 
No pause to toil and care ; with early day 
Began the tumult, and shall only cease 

When midnight, hushing one by one the sounds 
Of bustle, gathers the tired brood to rest. 

Thus, in this feverish time, when love of gain 

And luxury possess the hearts of men, 
Thus is it with the noon of human life. 

We, in our fervid manhood, in our stre ngth 
Of reason, we, with hurry, noise and care, 
Plan, toil, and strive, and pause not to refresh 

| Our spirits with the calm and beautiful 

| Of God’s harmonious universe, that won 

Our youthful wonder ; pause not to inquire 
W hy we are here, and what the reverence 
Man owes to man, and what the mystery 
That links us to the greater world beside 
Whose borders we but hover for a space, 








From the London Metropolitan. 


WE cannot take even a cursory view of the pro- 
cress of civilization, without feeling a rational pride 
in the many triumphs of that superior intelligence | 
with which we are endowed; but let us not forget 
that some evil is everattendant upon good, that these 


; |agrémens, these conveniences so desirable, of a so-| 
by every one to prove that Samuel Preston’s account | | cial state, invole a certain portionof misery and mis- | 


> | 
Proof might be | chief which ought to lower the tone of our exulta- 


tion. If in the heightof prosperous ease, individuals 
or classes cease to regard the means by which it is 
achieved—the hands which labor that thes 
dulge in selfish indolence—the expenditure of health 
and strength, even of life itself{—the toils and priva- 


rr » ° *“f . 
» following ec: and beau es ¢ rO 
Phe following calm an tiful lines are from | tions endured by the many for the benefit of the few 


the pen of one of the most gifted of American poets. 
They breathe a pure and sweet spirit, and to those 
who love thatdeep repose of nature, that “ stillness 
audible,”’ which, while it lulls the senses into a drea- 
my quiet, raises the soul into communion with the 
Infinite, will recognise in them no mean specimen 


of the genius of this noble bard. We wonder that 


this admirable piece has not become more generally | 


known. We have never but once seen it in print. 


NOON. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


"Tis noon. At noon the Hebrew bowed the knee | 


And worshipped, while the husbandman withdrew 
From the scorched field, and the wayfaring man 
Grew faint, and turned aside by bubbling fount, 
Or: rested in the shadow of the palm. 

I, too, amid the overflow of day, 
Behold the power which wields and cherishes 
The frame of Nature. From this brow of rock 
That overlooks the Hudson’s western marge, 
I gaze upon the long array of groves, 
The piles and gulfs ‘of verdure drinking in 
The grateful heats. They love the fiery sun ; 
Their broadening leaves grow glossier, and their 

sprays 

Climb as he looks upon them. In the midst, 
The swelling river into his green gulfs, 
Unshadowed save by passing sails above, 
Takes the redundant glory, and enjoys 
The Summer in his ¢ hilly bed. Coy flowers, 
That would not open in the early light, 
Push back their plaited sheaths. ‘The rivulet’s pool, | 
That darkly quivered all the morning long 
In the cool shade, now glimmers in the sun, 
And o’er its surface shoots, and shoots again, 
The glittering dragon-fly, and deep within 
Run the brown water-beetles to and fro. 

A silence, the brief sabbath of an hour, 
Reigns o’er the fields ; the labourer sits within 
His dwelling ; he has left his steers awhile, 
Unyoked, to bite the herbage, and his dog 
Sleeps, stretched beside the door-stone in the shade. | 
Now the gray marmot, with uplifted paws, 
No more sits listening by his den, but steals 
Abroad, in safety, to the clover field, 
And erops its juicy blossoms. All the while 
A ceaseless murmur from the populous town 
Swells o’er these solitudes ; a mingled sound 
Of jarring wheels, and iron hoofs that clash 


—then does civilization become a curse instead of : 
blessing, and a temporary banishment to a savage 
state, wherein the basket maker is exalted above the 
| prince, would be a just punishment and a salutary 
esson. 
| ‘The burden of this world’s sorrow falls, 
| principally upon the poor operative : his labor is se- 
| vere, and scanty his reward. ‘The ox truly is muz- 
zled that treadeth out the corn; the hand that weaves 
ithe web of silk to deck the children of affluence, 


too often fain to draw over shivering nakedness the | per bushel. 


rags of niggard poverty. It is painful in the ex- 


y may in-| 
cranberry has creeping roots, spread very rapidly, 


From the Dollar Farmer. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY. 


We have no experience ourselves in the cultivation 
of the cranberry, nor have we ever seen a field arti- 
ficially made, but that they may be profitably culti- 
vated, is beyond a doubt, as the experiment has been 
made; and we find afew facts in relation to the 
subject, in the New England Farmer, copied from 
the Barnstable Journal, which we re- publish for the 
benefit of our readers : 

‘The Barnstable Journal states, that Captain Hen- 
ry Hall, of Barnstable. has for the last twenty years, 
cultivated cranberries. He has now about an acre 
of ground under cultivation. For the last ten years, 
he has raised an average of 70 bushels, and in some 
favourable seasons, 100 bushels. 

Sandy bog-land is the soil best adapted to their 
my th, and it should be kept well drained. 

Captain Hall has a tract of about four acres en- 
closed, which he calls his “ cranberry yard,” of a 
damp sandy soil, surface nearly level, and where a 
planted with cranberries, covered with rushes and 
swamp brush, ‘The cranberry vines were set around 
on the borders of the “ yard’? some on land elevated 
two or three feet above the general level of the sur- 
face. ‘The vines grow most vigorously, and the 
berries are of a better quality and more abundant 
where the soil is most sandy and damp. 

In very dry seasons, the cranberries are liable to 
| be eaten and destroyed by worms; but in general, 
are, under skilful management, as certain a crop as 


The manner of transplanting is simple. Holes 
are dug four feet apart, made deeper than for corn; 
into each of these, sods of vines are placed. ‘The 


‘any kind of grain or g: arden vegetable. 


and in three years from the time of planting , will en- 
| tirely cover the ground. If the land is overgrown 
with bushes, they must first be removed; but it is 


not necessary to destroy the rushes, for the cran- 


berry vines will do that in a few years, 
When the land is very low or covered with a thick 
growth of weeds and rushes, Captain Hall practices 





alas ! | 


spreading over it a quantity of beach sand before 
| planting. No other cultivation is performed or re- 
| quired, than to keep the land drained, and cattle from 
injuring the vines. ‘The cranberries sell from $1 to 


is, | #1 50 per bushel, and the cost for pic king i is 20 cents 


| Mr. I, A. Hayden, of Lincoln, gathered from his 


treme, to a mind of any feeling, to reflect that com-| farm in that town, in 1830, four hundred bushels of 
forts and luxuries must be purchased at such a price ; | ers anberries, which he sold for six hundred dolJlars in 


that the wheels of the mighty mechanism of soci: il | 
life eannot move without the risk, often the certain- 
ty, of crushing a multitude beneath their pressure.— 

Let us take a glance at the number of avocations es- 
sential to our present state of civilization, which 
have been ascertained beyond adoubt to be not only 


deleterious, but de: adly, and we shall see that such is | it is easily answered : 
Foremost in the list we may place those | 


the fact. 
who, working in the pernicious minerals, such aslead | 


and quicksilver, become liable to paralysis, cholic, | 
and distortion of the joints; secondly, those em- | 
ployed in cutlery ; (Dr. Knight, in the north of Eng- 
land Medical Journal, states that out of eighty fork- 
erinders, exclusive of boys, there was not a 
individual thirty-six years of age. ‘They usually die 
at the age of twenty-eight or thirty-two. The grin- | 
der’s dise ase is a slow but fatal consumption ) third- 
ly, all those whose eat ments are carried on in an 
atmosphere confined or impure, and suffer thereby | 
more or less ; 
injure by acting upon the skin; fifthly, those whose 
employ ments produce dust, odour, or gaseous exha- 
lations; sixthly, those whose occupations expose 
them to wet and steam, or who are obliged to bear 
creat variations of temperature; but when I add that 


enumerated, which have an influence upon human 
health, it will be sufficiently evident that I cannot at- 


tempt to describe one tenth part of them, 


seen 


nor society at large is, censurable for 
and this if we leave out of the 
there 


dividuals are, 
the injury sustained ; 
| question the hard law of necessity, it is true : 


| are, however, other cases where the same plea can- | 
not be advanced, where the labor is compelled before 
either mental or bodily powers are sufficiently matur- 


led to admit either of remonstrance or resistance. 


|: 
| 





single | 


about two hundred different employments have been | 


the city of Boston. 
The editorof the Genesse Farmer, makes the 


following comments upon the above article, as pub- 
lished in the New England Farmer. 

If we go to raising cranberries, where shall we 
‘find a market? ‘This is a very natural question, but 
Go where Mr. Hayden went, 
if you are not suited with the New Y ork market. 
| Cranberries, unlike most other kinds of small fruits, 
are capable of being transported to Europe, without 
suffering by the voyage, and we have seen American 
cranberries selling in London at eifht dollars per 
| bushel, as fresh as when gathered from the marshes. 
We suppose that the best way to propagate the 
where there are no: plants to be conve- 
‘The best mode 
culti- 


| 
'eranberry, 
| nie nily obtained, would be by seed. 
to do this would suggest itself to any common 
r rator, after having been informed of the proper soil 


to grow them in. We should try the experiment by 


| 


sett , those whose employments | sowing the seed in drills, about 15 inc shes apart, in 


autumn, and when grown, transplant them to the 


place where wanted. 
We have ourselves, paid $12 per barrel, for cran- 
berries, for a friend to ship to London: this was in 
a season of scare ity . 
The failure of ac rop is sometimes oc 


W Cc “era 


easioned by a 


| frost in the beginning of June. never no- 


ticed any other cause of failure. 
The berries are gathered with an instrument called 


In these examples it will be urged, beth the labor | a cranberry rake which scoops them off the vines, and 
and the risk are voluntary, conseque ntly neither in-| When the operation is well and carefully performed, 


but few are left behind. 


Eve ry individual should bear in mind that he is 
sentinto the world to act a part in it. And though 
one may have a more splendid, and another a more 
obscure part assigned him, yet the actor of each 
is equally, is awfully accountable, 
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NEW INVENTION. CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 
We learn that Ezra Cornell, Esq. of Ithaca, New | TOR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 


s : tint ; : e ac ro See 
as , oug a 1erit and ladelphia, on the road from Frankford to Germantown. ‘I 
York, has invented a ph ugh of gre a Seer salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 


much simplicity, for laying lead pipes in the earth, ample scoommodations, render it one of the most desirable sita- 
by animal power, and without excavation by hand. | ations in the country. 


7" ar _ at f. % Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
*kness share ; as ~ : 
The thickness of the share, made of cast iron, is in miiino distant trun Wis; Yomhets the Kisdouse cnitely free iron the 


proportion to the size of the pipe desired to be laid ; influence of improper company and associates. 

and, of course, it is moved through the earth with| ‘The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
. : : : bs . vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be 

corresponding ——-e a but a narrow cut of left without the supervision of one of the principals. 

crack in the earth, which readily closes as the ma-| ‘The Boarding department iv under the particular care of the 

chine advances ; the pipe being disengaged from the | parents of the subscribers. ' 

1 vylinder aff the mack >. Aloh $0 te coil A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 

drum or cylinder of the machine, on which it is coil-| 4); the higher departments of Science. To render the natural 


ed, is left at the bottom of the trench, or as deep in | sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagrams and experiments. 

. . . a . . > . ; i 
adjustment of the wheels. ‘I'he pipe for Prof. (payable in advance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
Morse’s Telegraph has been laid by it forthe distance | library, lights, fuel, &e.; and for the Languages, —_ pe per qr. 

a ae : . ‘ity | additional. Address all letters to “ Clermont Academy, near 

‘ : str: > rapi ; ° 
of about ten miles. In illustration of the rapidity | tankford, Pa. 
and success of its work, four hundred and fifty feet 
of pipe were laid, at the depth of twenty inches, and 


SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 2 p....:.. 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, Principals. 


completely covered in the short time of five minu- REFERENCES. 


tes, including one stop of nearly three minutes. It} In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 


| 
is estimated that three miles of pipe ean be easily | ceeees —- Vigiustey, T’. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
me Poe a ‘ J . : - | phy, Marmaduke atson. : 
laid in a day with this machine, when the: ground is | in Germaniown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
free from obstruction, requiring a team of from two of Germantown Telegraph. . 
to four yoke of oxen or spans of horses, according to + a tags eet Rinee Bi bith 
. . . . . ponte » IN d=] ii f "Vy, At . 8. 
the nature of the soil, and depth at which the pipe is 


2 Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
laid. It will prove important to the agriculturist, as it | 


BOARDING SCHOOL 

OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 
ton County, N. J. The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards 
of 50acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘Those pupils who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be arded in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful parsuits in the intervals 

of theit studies, when pareits desire it. 

The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiwlogy, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens. A large and well selected Library wilt be open to 
the use of the students. 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 


happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
tention. The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer ‘erm will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue til the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. The Winter ‘Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh daygin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. 

The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 


REFERENCES. 


extra charges. 


man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 3m* 
will afford facilities for irrigation or watering stock. 





CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St, near Market. 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&e. 


Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
nr, other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN 'T. JONES. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO. as at any other Store in the city, Par- 
cular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Smit wv M. BUZBY. 
WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
()* a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
. by \ WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


}* IK BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest | 


of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 
The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 


Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, | ” 


Mensuraiion, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spheries. De- 
scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 


with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy | 


and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and exper 
mental illustrations. 

; Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 


prices, ‘The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
} 


scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must | 


also have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 
two weeks inthe Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5th month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the lith month : 

Applieation tor adimission to the School, can be made by letter | 
ar otherwise. to sICNJAMIN PRICE, je., Principal 

Post-oflice address, West ( ‘hester, Pa fml3 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
J ST RECEIN ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
] vol, SVoO. For sal hy 


I, Ek, CHAPMAN, 74 north Fourth street 


HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 
Witu AM C, MURPHY, Honse and Sign Painter and 
Glazier, No. 17 Spruce street, one door below Second st 
where he is prepared to execute all orders with neatness and 
despatch. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
,vs I PUBLISHED, Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Foth- 
@ ergill. Visit tothe West India Islands, by G. Truman, 
John Jackson and Thos. B. Longstreth Also. an Original 
History of all the Re lig ous De nominations at present eXist- 
mg in the United States. For sale by WM.D. PARRISH, 

No, 4 north Fifth st, 2 doors above Market. | 


the ground as the machine was guaged to rnn, by an The charge of Tuition im English will be $35 per rter.| Standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 


In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No, 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132:Nerth 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 


Gillingham. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
NDELLIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
without mordant—warranted. . 
| WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 
SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- “ Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. ‘“« Springfield, N. J—Samuel Ellis. 
IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in ‘© Salem. N. J.—George M. Ward. 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. *« Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an | Georee L. Gillingham. 
| agreeable and retreshing summer drink. ‘© Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 
Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put ‘“ Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick.’ 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- N. B. iStages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s | jay easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
| ’amily Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth | den. : 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
| . : ‘ ae ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. - 
SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKs. |“ """“="""eeee 
rT. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, WILLIAM D. PARRISID’S 
r keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of ba agg a AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Filth Street, two doors above Market, 
| Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS ; COUNTRY MERCHA NTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
at g |a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; | vers; Wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &e. Also, the 
| among them will be found as Smith's ete = puulish- | Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder 
| ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, | o)... ie Meier a Ae aati ’ 
| The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace, Friends’ Discipline, | Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
Dr. Parrish’s Letier, &c. &c, 3mo30 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED | 
7° learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from 


the country would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce 
st. below Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 











Books and Stationery, &ec.. to which he invites the attention of 
| School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


which are oflered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
ir Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange for goods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 





CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 

_| streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 

| Goods, comprising in part 

French blue, black olive and brown Cloths, 

| English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 

‘ Byrd, price 31 cent | American do do do do, 

} Ann Byrd, price of cents ‘ hese ne ‘nla ¢ ‘rics ante ‘ . 

ae TE. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. | | rm me WS t of England and American black, blue and faney 

| oe ed et eae | ass e ve ’ . 7 

e ~ | English and French black satin Vestings. 


NARRATIVES, &e. OF ANN BYRD. 
PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 
e Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 








BOOKS Do do black silk do 

| FUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E, | Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; by Baker | Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 

| & Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fulle: ,8 East Bal- Buffand white cashmerette do 


| Tweed Cassimeres. 
| Black silk Velvets 

Silk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills, 


timore street, Baltimore. 

Job Scott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. Svo, 3 00 

Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 
ters, Memoria's, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 Plain and fancy Gambroons, 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1} 00} Brown Hollands, Silecias, &e, 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 | ALZ0 
Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- | Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
) sargee. oe als of de od Friend #9 | Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmings. 
Philadelphia Memorials of deceesec rence, 10 | With ageneral assortment of ‘Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 


loshus Evans's Journal, l2mo. 624 offer fur sale at redt 
‘ dale . a. . : UF Sale é iced prices by the piece or at ret: 
Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | ' : py retail. 


county Pa 31 ee NS 


Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 | = 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 21 ru 


Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 | { 2 ’ ‘ . ‘ : 
SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. -| Sriends Weekly Intelligencer, 


VARNUILL’'S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
) preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a} 


vow Prirhates, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK. At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of MerchantSt. 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. BY CH APMAN AND JONES. 


Sold wholesale and retail, by 
ee 6 ee ee 


fs published every Seventh-day, 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
1m20-ly 4 north Fifth Street, @ doors above Market. 


; . TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos— 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared | U0" must be given at least one month befure the close of the 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, vear. 

' Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at |” , 

Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 Advertisements will be inserted at Fifiy Cents a square for the 


T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, first, and ‘Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 


2 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subsenp- 
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